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THREE AMERICAN MUSKETEERS IN FRANCE 





THE 1 DOUGHBOTS. 
The George H. Doran 
VER since the Imniortal Dumas cre- 
ated his “ Three Musketeers” and 
sent them fighting and conquering 
_ * through the world, trios of friends 
have been beloved by the writers of fiction. 
We have had. Kipling’s never-to-be-forgot- 


But Corporal Stiff, later and affectionately 


never had so much as a look at’ a Hun. 
They were kept busy cleaning streets and 


cesspools, sweeping out gutters and re-. 


moving dungheaps—jobs not at all to the 
liking of our three friends, who used the 
fag with the ——— 


J 


‘ht 


g 


There is a thrilling account of a 
the: possession of a church in 
boches had placed a machine ‘gun, and one 
of Sullivan's friends gives a vivid sketch. 
of how they fought at Bourlon Wood and 
Fontaine Notre Dame,. when, if every man 
who earned the Victoria Cross had been 
awarded it, “ we'd have had a whole divi- 
sion-iy: workers busy’ day and night mak- 
ing. the decorations."’ The experiences of 
the three ‘‘ bunkies "’ in the rat and cootie 
infested trenches under a ceaseless down- 
pour of rain are of the sort of which we 
have heard a great deal, though never too 
much. . And of course there are glimpses. 
of French villages behind the lines, and a 
particularly impressive sketch of one which 
Burke named *‘ Goblin Town,"’ a place 
whose inhabitants lived in the: cellars, while 
the children went to’ scliool wearing gas 
masks. One-little French bey in particular 
won the heafts of ‘the; three friends, and 
when’ a shell made him an orphan they 
promptly adopted him. 

Of these three friends Sullivan, the big, 
red-haired, shrewd, humorous, warm- 
hearted Irishman, is by all odds the best 
drawn. Next to him comes Corporal Stiff, 
Burke, the American-born, being a some- 
what indeterminately portrayed person, of 
whom the author does not seem at all sure. 
While Mr. MacGill’s descriptions are very 
much better done than is his dialogue, thé 
latter often moving. somewhat creakily, 
Sullivan’s talk is usually interesting and 


; 
72? ¢ 





— — while Stiffy’s love af- 
fairs, complicated not only by their num- 
ber but also by the fact that his French 


was practically limited to ‘* Combien?’’ and 


** Trés jolit’’ are entertaining. Save in the 
two or three opening chapters, however, 
the picture of Burke lacks those vivifying 
touches which make the other two real and 
human. We are in truth often inclined to 
feel that Mr. MacGill is not quite at home 
with the American Army. His way of 
using American slang suggests that it is 
not the vernacular with which he is best 
acquainted, even though he has clung so 


In His Novel, “The Doughboys,” Patrick MacGill Describes Their Adventures in the Town of 
Mud Wallow—Latest Works of Fiction by E. Phillips Oppenheim, Cosmo Hamilton, and Others 


tenaciousty to one element of the army 
that any person lacking other information 
would rise from this book believing that 
the American Expeditionary Force was 
composed almost exclusively .of Irishmen 
and Roman Catholics—which, of course, 
was not exactly the case. On the other 
hand, Mr. MacGill knows the front. His 
descriptions of marches and of billets, of 
the long days when nothing particular 
happens, and of the hours into which are 
crowded the events of an ordinary life- 
time, are very real and very vivid; his 





giowing tributes to the American Engi- 





neers and to the men and especially the 






women of Frahce, stir oné’s blood. What. 


is more, he presents his soldiers as ordie 
nary human beings. ‘‘ The doughboy, citi- 
zen in uniform * * * committed petty 
crimes and effaced them by deeds sublime 
in their self-sacrificial. splendor."” When 
we leave them they are still carrying on, 
striving to finish the “‘ Big Job,"’ but they 
have learned many things. Burke, for in- 
stance, had been inclined to believe that 
the Germans weren't ‘‘ such bad fellowa, 


‘ % Continued on Page 16) 





CRITICISM THAT IS QUITE-THE-CONTRARY 





Mr. George p Nathan’s “Methods and Results in “The Popular 
Theatre”—Romain. Rolland on “The Most Aristocratic of Arts” 


By JOHN CORBIN 
POPULAR THEATRE. 


ih. 2 5 —— 
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has been said, the primary considera- 
tien -is his method. Mr. Nathan's 
method is to state, more or leas ac- 


_cutately, some comnicnly accepted opin- 


fon, speak harshly of the more prominent 
people who have fathered it, and then: ex- 
claim; *‘ The simple truth, of course, is 
quite the contrary!” 
is always startling, often interesting, and 


“sometimes really suggestive. 
Mr. Nathan is nowhere happier than in - 


his @iatribe on musical comedy. .‘* Of the 
baby talk that pervades the native jour- 
nalistic theatrical criticism, not the least 
rich: gurgie is’ the occasional word of 
rejoicing “‘.that here, again, thank good- 
ness, is a music show that ‘ does not In- 
sult the intelligence.’ *’ Quite the con- 
trary, ‘‘ @ music show that does not insult 
the intelligence is about as apposite and 
stimulating as an intellectual pretty girl, 
or going ‘round one carrousel to the ac- 
companiment of Bach's B minor Mass." 


A rigid critical candor; it is true, forces | 


Mr. Nathan to the admission that many of 
our musical comedies are ‘‘ twice as intel- 
as our’ most intellectual drama, 
and ‘‘ actually of three times the com- 
parative philosophical depth.’’. This harsh 
conclusion is rendered inevitable by. an 
analysis.of the four weightiest efforts of 
Augustus Thomas. Realizing that he may 
possibly ‘be charged with dealing in ‘* para- 
dox,’’ Mr. Nathan continues: “* Compare, 
without prejudice, the attitude ‘toward na- 
tional life; morals, or ethica} conduct’ of 
some such musical show libretto as George 
Ade’s'* Sultan of Sulu,’ or Henry’ Blos- 
som’s ‘ Yankee Consul," with the attitude 
of such a play as Thomas's ‘ In Mizzoura,’ 
or .Tarkington’s and Street’s ‘ Cauntry 
Cousin,’ and see which is the sharper, the 
more illuminating, and intrinsically the 
sounder.”” Yet even while he admits that 


gome of his music show idols are high-. 


browed, and not boneheaded, Mr. Nathan 
hews tothe line of simple truth. ‘' The 
trouble with our music show stage, I re- 
peat, is that. jt is too greatly concerned 
with the extrinsic thing that passes Rialto- 
wise for intelligence. One does not go to 
a music show for a Bjjrnson plot er. the 
symphonic poems of a Liszt. One goes, 
very simply, to lay; an eye to warmly 
lighted, brilliantly colored scenery and @ 


chorus of good-looking wenches led by . 


some fancy imported houri.’’ Our best, in 
this kind fs accordingly not George Ade, 
but Florenz Ziegfeld. 

And here again Mr. Nathan's conclu- 
sions are quite the contrary. “The common 
error into which this .impresario’s. critics 
fall lies in the belief that his exhibitions 
are successful because they palm off in- 


trinsic innocence in the light of something - 


THE. a SH THEATRE. By Romain’ 
‘ Barret H.. Clark: ; 
PR erie Son ta $1.35. 

‘N. appraising the work of a critic, it 


‘The ensuing diatribe | 


valyly wicked. ‘The truth, of course, Is that 
his exhibitions are btless the 





thought. The description of 
Frolic is Mluminating in the 
Whether good folk. are moved by Mr. Ne- 
than's panegyric to resort to them In num- 
bers will depend wholly upon themselves— 
uniesa, indeed, the case should attract the 


TIER: 
When Mr. Nathan tackles his major 


theme, which gives title to the volume,-he 
is possibly less successful. We are assured 





that ‘‘ such well-meaning but naive old - 


gentlemen as the Messrs. Brander Mat- 
thews, Richard Burton, and troupe,”" in- 
cluding ‘‘the Drama League bell-wethers,’’ 
have disseminated ‘‘the second-haod 
theory that the theatre is essentially a 
dempcrati¢ institution, and must so remain 
or perish fromm the earth.’"’ Mr. Nathan, 
as we might have guessed from his devo- 
tion to the Follies, holds a more exclusive 
theory of the drama. ** Froni ‘the side of 
aristocracy, from the theatre designed orig- 
inally for the few, have come the Moli@res, 
whose Palais company was author- 
ized ‘the troupe of the King,’ and the 
Shakespeares, who tame under the pat- 
ronage of the circles of King James and 
Elizabeth.’ That Professor Matthews and 
the trouping bell-wethers have chafacter- 
‘ized the England of Elizabeth and James 
and the France of Louis XIV. as“ ‘demo- 
cratic '* comes. as a surprise. But Mr. 
Nathan says they Rave, and democratic 
let us grant them, then. The real question 
is whether the Globe and the Palais Royal 
were characteristically Court theatres or 
popular institutions. The. generally ac- 
cepted opinion is that they were neither 
proletarian nor aristocratic, but broadly 
national. Thus it is hard to give even a 
qualified assent to Mr. Nathan's assertion 
that ‘‘in a popular theatre the best in 
drama and dramatic literature must in- 
evitably fail.’ “His reason is that in 4 
popular theatre ‘there can prosper no 


‘satire, for satire presupposes a blasé mind 


and attitude.” Blasé is the word. And ¢ 
later appears that Mr. Nathan’s ideal audi- 
ence is also *‘ genteel ’’ and *‘ cultured.’ 
So in order to appreciate Shakespeare and 
Mollére: we must be of a very high tone, 





Wt any a us are stall by the "cas. 





sciousness that sid ee le 
biasé, genteel, and cultured, Romain Rol- 


which is *idehtical, provides a flattering 
unetion for our souls, He laments very 
deeply that French art is “‘ the most aris- 
toeratic of arts." He gently but firmly 
upbraids the modern ‘‘ fashion "’ of urging 
that in the theatre .‘‘ snobbishness should 
be encouraged by the public as an ally to 
mew ideas," and he rejoices mest un- 
genteelly that French art ‘* has come‘te 
recognize the masses.’’ Rolland is, in fact, 
—* his weight to the establishment of 

a truly popular'theatre. In Molitre he 
recognizes a genius which, consummately 
fine and intelligent though it was, had a 
full measure of the salt of Gallic nation- 
ality and which ** in somé ways apparently 
befongs, more to the people than to the 
bourgeoisie.’ His chief regret is that, is 
folk ot his ‘own stripe, ‘‘ animal. spirits 
hav decreased that we talie little pleas- 
ure in the rough-and-tumble éxploits of a 
Scapin or a Sbrigant, the beating of clys- 
ters,"" and such-like “‘ vulgar exhibitions.” 
Yet he rejoices that when presented to 
the masses such things are welcomed “ by 
reason of-their broadness, their robust 
light-heartedness, and their Rabelaisian 
spirit."’ And he finds hope:in the fact that 
not enly Molitre,- but Sophocles, Lope, 
Calderon, Shakespeare, and Schiller ‘‘ have 
all been dramatists of the people in their 
day.'". Even Goethe admitted to Ecker- 
mann that a great dramatic poet, if he is 
“ actuated by a strong and noble. ‘pum 
pose,”’ may succeed in *‘ making the <oul 


_ of his piece become the soul of the people.” 
_ And Goethe adds that that woul be 


** something well worth the trouble.” 

It' is sad to learn from M. Roliand's mos® 
frank and inspiring volume that successive 
experiments toward ‘a truly popular theas 
tre have failed. The Trent ans de Théa- 
tré movernent attracted mainly frock’ coats 
and silk hats to the three-franc seats, and 
gallery critics from the Francais to the 
seats for 1 franc. ‘The Théatres popu⸗ 
laires’ of MM. Berny and Beaulieu ran 
aground on ‘an even bleaker shore. The 
masse who are submerged in downricht 
poverty can obviously not afford even 50 
centimes (10 cents) for a ticket. That is 
very sad. But the case of the more pros- 


perous. workmen, emerging into a compe~ > 


tence; is even more disillusioning.: Class 
loyalty is dead in them. .. “ The atmos- 
phere of a city rolling in luxury, pleasure, 
and. business '’ has so demoralized them 
that they refuse to regard themselves as 


. ofthe masses, give the ThéAtre populaires 


the go-by, and seek only the haunts of the 
bourgeoisie. In a word, the prosperous 
workman is a snob. 

So there you have it! At one end of the 
gamut is the literary prig.. and at the 
other end is the social snob—while between 
them stand a lot of natve gentlemen and 
bell-wethers who persist in trying to lead 
the poor old drama into a nevef-never land 
where people are neither blasé and genteel 
nor climbing .soclally Into the bourgeoisle,.” 
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€HB EXPANSION OF EUROPE: A Histo 
of the Foundations of the Modern World. 


‘register of the. crimes, follies, and mis- 
fortunes of mankind. That was a natural 
attitude, he says, for one who was study- 
ing the downward course of a great civili- 
zation. But modern European history is 
the record of the rise of a greater civiliza- 
tion than Gibbon dealt with, It is con- 
structive rather than destructive; and the 
whole trend of the present volumes is far 
from the pessimism of Gibbon amd ‘many 
other merely or chiefly political historians. 
However, our author is not a man with @ 
“ message *"; he disclaims the possession 
of a thesis, or the intention to point a 
moral or explain the ‘‘ meaning’ of his- 
tory. “These pages do not attempt to 

* justify the ways of God to man ’’; nor 
do they “* offer a brief for thé superiority 
of democracy, or rationalism, or the middle 
classes; nor do they 2ttempt to defend that 
Progress which they chronicle. Their only 
endeavor is to show, as well as they may, 
how many things came to be as they are.”’ 
“ Nor do they attempt to defend the prog- 
ress which they chronicle ’’ is, perhaps, a 
not altogether enlightening phrase: ‘real 
progress would need no defense; by chron- 
icling it we prove or disprove its reality. 
In a sense this whole work is a defense 
of human progress, since it professedly re- 
cords ‘* the incalculable extension of man’s 
intellect, capabilities, and resources '’ dur- | 
ing the period between the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 and the 
French Revolution. The author plans a 
third volume which will carry the discus- 
sion up to the present time. 

From the beginning he raises the .stand- 
ard of the modern historical method, which 
decries the undue attention formerly paid— 
to political and military aspects of the life 
of a people or a helf world; -The slow proc- 
ess by which Buroye came to dominate 
the world was a very complex process: 
** Like most of those phenomena to which 
we give the name of progress, it was rather 
* @ confused and complicated’ interaction’ of 
diffefent and often —— opposing 
forees than a coriscious wo hrou 
well-chosen means to a ea end.’* 
Wars were an inevitable pert of it all, and 
yet their place wag only an incidental part. 
— ri gee 
tice the new ideas and ideals, rags ee 
lectual and material conceptions, - ‘w 
were'at the bottom of the rising. civiliza- · 
tion. For example, without that freeing 
of her intelligence which came to Europe 
at the close of the Middle Ages, there 
‘could Mave been no development. of sthaite 
and istery of natural forces 
suchas are the true basis of modern prog-' 
ress. In comparison with this, though 
partly in alliance with it, achieverpents in 
war jand diplomacy played a socopaery 
role. ' 

The fall of Constantinople, ‘the ‘capital: 
of the Byzantirw Meapire, is our starting 





point. This great Eastern empire, “as | 3 


the political heir of Rome and ‘thé*intél”} 
lectual heir ef Greece, had -been at once 
the connecting Ink with the ancient world 
and a bulwark of Christian Europe against 
Asia.’ Now dewan the terror of the Turk, 
with « Europé Mi@le prepared to defend 





herself, Her ently bope lay in that process 
which indeed took place, however slowly— : 


the same route as General Allenby's re- 
cent one centuries before Moses ted the 
children of in the Exodus. A full 
chronicle of this campaign, now accessible 
to all in this translatién, was recorded in 
the “‘ annals’ of Thutmosis Hi]., pre- 
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‘THREE JANUARY FT ROvELS 
“BY LEADING AUTHORS 


WHO CARES? 

By COSMO. HAMILTON $1.50 net 

“Who Cares?” is a story of adoles- 
cence—of a boy and girl flung suddenly 
upon their own resources, opening the 
} seerets of life. without guidance, and 

coming out of a great adventure un- 
damaged, owing to their inherent sense 
of cleanness. The author of “Scandal” 
and “The Blindness of Virtue” has writ⸗ 
ten astory of surpassing human interest. « 


THE CURIOUS QUEST 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM .- 

The scenes of this new Oppenheim 
novel are laid in London before-the war, : 
and the plot is an unusual one even for - 
this versatile author. It is the story of - 
the amazing adventures of Mr. Ernest 
Bliss, a rich young London idler, who 
wagers his physician £25,000 that he can 
start out with a five-pound note and live 
for a year on what he can earn. 


THE APARTMENT NEXT DOOR 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON $1.50 net 
Lovers of spy stories will revel in this 
new story of the Secret Service, into 
which Mr. Johnston has woven mysteries 
more enthralling than “The House of 
Whispers.” The story introduces some 
of the ingenious methods of the German 
| plotters arid describes the clever ways 
Jin which they were thwarted. 


Published by - LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Boston 
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served on thé walls of Karnak Temple 
8,500 years ago. The details in the an- 
nals set forth in this volume are so full 
and clear that, notwithstanding the great 


apd Allenby, may now be compared ‘intel- 
ligently. Their similarity ts in many ways 
most striking, and well worthy of careful 
study, ©. g.: 

1. They had similar objects: Thutmosis 
M. marched against the ‘’ world enemy *’ 
of that day; viz.,.the ** Foe of Qudesh,”’ 
or the Hittites and their allies: these were 





To Be * Ready January 22 


FRANCE FACING 
GERMANY 


By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


Translated from the French by Ernest Hunter Wirght 


The future of the world is dependent upon the coming Peace,. the 
coming Peace rests largely with three men, one of whom is the present 


“Premier of aay roe M. Clemenceau. This volume is a penetrating 


analysis of the bitter struggle between France and Germany. It is an 
authoritative document upon the war by the leader of France in the 
present crisis, presenting the point of view which France will doubtless 
adopt at the peace table. It contains so vital a statement of the in- 


’ térests, hopes and fears of France that no matter what you have read 


a AN, FOR Me Se SO, have UGE. eittermnans Sect: OS 9h Meee. Tp 
foster the spirit sustaining; France. $2.00 net 


E P. DUTTON & CO.,. 681 Fifth ‘Avene, New York 








| France 


HENRY HOLT: & ¢ 





Dorothy Canfield’s 
Home 


war—or few of any kind, so-far as 
that is med—have power to 
-touch™the heart’ as docs Dorothy * 
Canfield’s Home. Fires in France... 
There are none of the artificial at- - 
temipts® at’ Pathos ° in ‘this’ volume, 
bet there is an expression of the 
— hest, deepest feelings that Tan 

r the human heart.” 

H , —The New York San. 


The: Nation gays: “Of war books, 
Home Fires in France is thé most’ 
likely fjendure for its’ truth, its 
hymanity and i its literary value.” 


19 W. 44th Se. 
= New York City . 
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spoils gathered in by the Napoleonic Thut- 
mosis. Here is one of them: 
To the fame of his Majest: 


y from th 
country of Rtnnw. The tribute of the 
Prince of I » Real lapis lazuli, 








-wood, sweet Beri-nut tree.-wood, 

implements, vessels, “cassia ‘trees, a 
* eorselet, curved blades. of axes, lances, 

ivory tusks. * 

A Carlyle, with this b&ok in his hands, 
might write another .‘‘ Past and Present,’’ 
reconstructing again’ that triumphant 
march, separated from us now by a great 
guif.6f time. To scholars Mr. Paton’s 
work will, of course, prove invaluable, but 
to any layman in whom is latent the least 
germ of the historic imagination it will 















prove a delight. 
SAMURAI TRAILS 
SAMURAI . By Lucian swift Kirk- 





land. Pho fic " Mlustrations 2 = 
author. New York: ran 
Company. $2.50. 








Fit be true that a.book reviewer never 
reads the work he is to pass on in its 
entirety, the reviewer in this case has to 
state that*Mr. Kirkland’s book, “ “Samural 
Trails,”’“proved to be the exception to the’ 
rule,* From cover to cover we have read 
the charmingly written narrative of 2 
tramp through little known byways of 
Japan. -In doing this, the scales of preju- 
dice ‘have falicn from our eyes. Curious 
st which the uninitiated 

is too ready to condemn, have taken ona 
new meaning.. The elaborate etiquette, _ 
unspoiled as yet by the desecrating con- 

















this author in a manner that is as illumi- 
nating as it is interesting. Where we have 
previously seen the humble Japanese, in 
surroundings other than his natural set- 
ting, anxious to conform as far as possi- 
ble to the brusque western mannerisms 
which he often imitates so closely that the 
imitation becomes unflattering, we now see 
this same Japanese upon his native shores. 
Gone are the hurried bows and handshak- 
ing, and instead we have the ceremonial 
greetings and farewells. The exchange of 
gifts, the deprecation of his unworthy 
house, the anxious desire to give the pass- 
ing foreigner of his best, the elaborate 
courtesy shown the wayfarer in even the 
humblest country inn, are described in 
such a manner that any reader must long 
to duplicate the author’s experiences. 

With an eye to the beautiful, Mr. Kirk- 
land has inserted some of his, photographs 
fn ‘‘ Samurai Trails.’ Not a “great many, 
so that the volume becomes the usual ani- 
mated picture gallery of an explorer who 
relies on his pictures to make up all defl- 
ciencies -of the text. But just a picture 
here and there, always appropriate, invari- 
ably charming. Who but a poet in prose 

— would think of showing a photograph of 
sacred Fuji, and then ask if it ts idolatrous 
to worship this mountain as do the Japa- 
nese? . 

It was undoubteai/ a severe strain upon 
traditional Japanese courtesy td have the 
Interior of their country invaded by two 
pedestrians from the Far West, although 
this strain was never shown by word or: 
act. When the two dusty tramps—Mr. 
Kirkland was accompanied by a friend 
whom. he describes as being ‘‘ a most sat- 
isfying disputatious companion of inquir- 
tng mind ’’—arrived at a_ governmental 
high school in an inland town and request- 
ed permission to inspect this seat of learn- 
ing, how royal was their welcome. The 
visitors were permitted even to retain their 
footwear, instead of being obliged to walx 
over the highly polished floors in their 
stockinged feet. Only one intimately 



























familiar with the customs of Japanese |” 


houses can understand the exact amount 
of highborn- courtesy that was necessary 
to enable the Principal of. the school to 
make this concession to western usage. 

This is a book that can be read and then 
reread. At that, there will remain many 
@ page that is to present a new thought or 
two when -the volume is picked up again. 
Happy Mr, Kirkland to see things as he 
does. Because we can well imagine that 
no matter where he wanders, he is always 
to view the adventures and the mishaps of 
his life in the same whimsical manner that 
makes ‘*‘ Samurai Trails’’ such a. charm- 
ing book to read. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


—— — oF THE COMING. — fein 
* — — w York: George 


— * 


Waldo. AT THE FRONT, By Fulertop 
New York: E. 








— are hard days for the writers of 
war books. The war is over; it is no 
longer a matter of news; and people want 








tempt of the scoffing tourist, is shown by 


‘( Contitued from Preceding Page) 3 ; _By FLOYD GIBBONS | 


Om: of the Chicago TRI. 
pet S008 Sealers. Meets thet weve: weltten | Accredited fo the American Expaiilionary Force 
last Spring arid are just now coming to ! 

light might very well have looked like 


good sellerr when they were write, but “The war book that every — —— — * 


oii is thy fee ot ine coca | to Fead, This is straight goods: ‘Mr. Gibe 








Particularly is this. 


auapatches of war correspondents, whic, bons writes: x without seneanalem, with. 


r blished ers or 
sugatines’ ace gathers’ togetner into | .  OUt wordiness, with ‘only to the’ 
poe a ners Wee ee things which he hin seen and wit · 
most of them the news vanie—the com-| ‘ — messed, with intensity, human oor ad and: ~~ 

current ~ the telli of * 
———— simplicity.”—Providence Journal. 
ae St eee, ae fiewas on the Laconia when it: hesaw 
friends were living and fighting—was pret- 
ty nearly the only value,. With the war thearrival of General Pershing in land 
poddenany oragpe pion dongs Ary and in Paris,hewas inthebattlesof ‘Chateau 
sold stupendously two years ago would Thierry, Bois de Belleau and Amiens. 


never be heard of now. The correspond- 


ent whose stories of the war appear at Foch, Pershing and Petain ~ that 


Just this time, too late f d too 
ssl Soe Malice, tien feeble ts wade: uty “No man is more qualified than Gibbons 
if he gt he ' 
thas sonnothing fous woes or siege, by to.tell the real story.” 

Mustrated. Sve, Net, $2.00 


seeing things that other people have not. 
seen or by reading into them out of his 


own consciousness something that other 4.100 percent book for 100 percent Amerieane 


people have not read into them; but some- 





thing new hé must have. ALL BOOKSELLERS R 
Admirable illustrati fs furnished b: 
— pee haa — —* —2— GEORGE H. DORAN ‘COMPANY, Publishere New Yorke ‘ 





might be called the right and left hand 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. Mr. : 
Cobb was correspondent-for The Saturday 9 ’ = Pa : . 
Evening Pot, ar Waido tor Toe Puiaiel- |! DUTTON’S Novels Ready This Week 


Placed at something of a disadvantage by || ‘rhe Challenge to Sirlus By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


the fact that he was writing for a daily 





paper; but in his collected dispatches pub- A deeply significant study of the forces that shaped a man’s life, guiding him 
lished here there is practically no news, from a quiet Sussex village, through America’s Civil War, into the forests of 

but only what the trade knows as ‘‘ picture ——_ooco There is a touch of quiet power.in it that 
stories,"* so a comparison is fairly. justified. is exceptional. Net, a: 0 i 

Cees beck i ere ens ane wate Th ee Cee Moon ' By F. BRETT YOUNG 

gare grading here ca liam geen A story of German East Africa at the opening of the war, a love story of unusual 

0! c. Ww e Germans were 

breald thd tan diet end tok. As imma ee 


news it is old; as description it treats of 


subjects which every war correspondent in The Shadow of the Cathedral By V. BLASCO IBANEZ 


the world has written about; but there is | ] . uthor “The Horsemen of Apocalypse,” with troduc- 

in it the something new which will hold aie WILLIAM DEAN 1 HOWELLS. At fl picture of modern ideas 

the reader, and it is something which Cobb of democracy stirring under the weight of and monarchical tradition 

has brought out of his head. He looks in Spain. New Edition. Net, $1.90 

at the things which everybody else has 

looked at, he sees tn them that which the || The Highwayman By H.,C. BAILEY 

others have not seen, and he makes the As gallant a romance of conspiracy, misunderstanding and high-hearted love 

—— too. Even those who read as ever made crowns and kingdoms seem of minor worth. Net, $1.60 

articles in the magazine are likely to 

reread them with pleasure, and a harder Jacquou the Rebel By EUGENE LE ROY 

test than that will be difficult to find. Translated by ELEANOR S. BROOKS. The initial volume in Dutton’s 
Cobb as the reporter and interpreter is Library of French Fiction to appear under the. editorship of Barnet J. Beyer. 

not Cobb the humorist or the writer of Net, $1.90. 

fiction. Of late years some people had ° If unchiainable from your dealer, order direct from 


been saying that he was no longer at his 
best exceot when writing about such int- |] FP. DUTTON & Co.,681 Fifth Av, New York _ 


( Continued on Page 17) 


























‘“‘One of the Great American Novels’’ 


IN THE HEART OF 
A FOOL 


William Allen White’s New Novel 


“An absorbing book filled with love, adventure, pathos, humor 
anddrama. . . . A vivid glimpse of our own land, of the deéds 
and dreams of America today.”—Chicago Post. “Truly a big 
book in every sense. . . . A live story; tremendously human and 
eloquent.”—-N. Y. Sun. “A great novel, an intensely dramatic 
story. . . . We have seen no truer nor more vital. portraiture of 
distinctive and important American type.“ N. Y. Tribune. 
(Third Edition Now Ready. $1.60) 





— * William Allen White’s Travels Abroad ; . 


THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME 


Mr. White’s story of two bald, middle-aged Americans in Franee. 


“Honest from first to last. . . . Resembles ‘Innocents Abroad’ —— 
and laughter.”—N. Y. Sun. “A jolly book, truly one of the best that has come 
. down war’s grim pike.”—N. Y, Evening Post. 
fa Many clever illustrations by Tong Sarg—Now Tenth Biition, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publisher, = MIW YORK 








te read about it only that which they have 
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COL. ROOSEVELT’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO LITERATURE 


N the various tributes and estimates of 
Colonel RoosEvELT that have appeared 
mo single trait of character has re- 

ceived greater emphasis than his ver- 
gatility. His activities and his interests 
covered a multiplicity of fields, a fact 
that is well illustrated by a list of the 
books written and published by him during 
the last thirty-six years. Biography, his- 
tory, politics, science, travel, belles-lettres, 
there is very little of intellectual interest 
that is not touched upon in this extraordi- 
mary lterary output. The list includes 
thirty-five titles, the firat of @rhich ap- 
peared during the year Colonel Roossve.t 


entered the New York Legislature and the 


last within a few months of his death, an 
average not far from a book a year. The 
Uist is as follows: 

*‘ History of the Naval War of 1812,’* 


** Essays on Practical Politics,’* 1888. 

** Winning of the West,”’ 5 vols., 1889-96. 

“ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” 1885. 

“ Life of Thomas Hart Benton,” 1886. 

“Life of Gouverneur Morris,” 1887. 

“ Ranch Life and Hunting Trail,” 1888. 

“ History of New York,” 1890. 

“The Wilderness Hunter,” 1892. 

“ Hunting in Many Lands,’’ 1895. 

** Hero Tales from American History,” 
1895. 

** Trail and Camp Fire,”* 1896. 

“ American Ideals and Other Essays,” 
1897. 

“The Rough Riders,” 1899. 

“Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 1900. 

“The Strenuous Life,” 1900. 

“ The Deer Family,” 1902. 

“Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter,” 1906. . 

“Good Hunting,” 1907. 

“ True Americanism,” 1910, 

“African and European Addresses,” 
1910. 

** African Game Trafls,’” 1910. 

“* The New Nationalism,’’ 1910. 

* Realizable Ideals,"’ (the Karl Lec- 


tures,) 1912. 
“ Conservation of Womanhood and Child- 


hood,” 1912. 
“History as Literature, and Other 
. Essays,” 1913. 
“ Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiography,” 
1913. 
“ Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals,” 2 vols., 1914, 
“Through the Brazilian Wilderness,” 
1914. 
“ America and the World War,” 1915. 
“ A Booklover’s Holidays in the Open,” 
1916. 
—— and Take Your Own Part,” 
916. 
“ Foes of Our Own Household,” 1917. 
“National Strength and L 
Duty,” (Stafford Little Lectures,) 1917. 
“The Great Adventure,” 1918. 
Among notable biographies of Colonel 
Roosgve.t, published since 1904, there are: 
Leurr’s “ The Man Roosevelt.” 
Rus’s “ Theodore Roosevelt. the Citizen.” 
Evuis’s “ Life of Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Hausteap’s ‘Life of —— Roose- 
velt.’’ 
BuRROUGHS’s = Camping and ‘Tramping 


4 


‘Bignor CamnEvals tells us that PaLazeescut 


artist.” 


— — ot Roose 


here ~ Marvellous Career of Theodore 


Rooseveit.”* 
Burr's “The Real Roosevelt.” 


r , writing in French 

and under the signature “ Albu- 
Querque,” complains that, in @ recent re- 
view of Mr. Hyatt Veazit’s “ Getting To- 
} gether with’ Latin America,” the reviewer 
prefers “ Hispanic America” to “ Latin 
America ” as the name for South and Cen- 
tral America. If it were not-for Brazil, 
territerially greatest of all the South Amer- 
ican republics, there could be no valid 
objection to the designation “ Spanish 
America ” for our Southern neighbors. But 
Brazil, as we all know, was discovered and 
settled by the Portuguese in the years when 
Portugal was one of the most enterprising 
and successful of maritime nations, and to 


it is true, Portugal was not known by that 
mame, as a definite kingdom dividing the 
tenth century. Like the rest of the 
peninsula it was under Moorish domination 
for centuries. Its liberation was achieved 
fm 1147 by ALyonso, the grandson of 
FEEDINAND of Castile, who became the King 
of Portugal. The historical relationship of 
the latter country to Spain is therefore 
sufficiently evident. But since the days 
of ALFonso the two countries have been 
distinct from each other and have suffered 
from the numerous wars that their 


such scholarly monarchs as Diniz and 
such poets as Camorns, one of the distinct 
languages of the world. It is not to be 
confounded with the . Just as the 
people using it are not to be classified as 
Spanish. Hence, it is obviousty incorrect 





Mion Grumbine. — Car- 
pe Oe 
iit “Compan 

Collect 

songs. 

THE UNTHROWN STONE. Py Alexender 
Mariowe. Boston: The Gorham Press. 
An epic poem commencing with Geth- 

gemane and Golgotha and ending with the 

battle of Armageddon. 

GARLINGTOWN. “Frank Prentice Rand. 
= Boston: Cornhill Company. 

Collection of short poems. 


ss eo. Elizabeth 
York: —* * 
Co. —— 


A drama in three acts with interiudes. 


French war 








to designate a continent that inci 
Brazil as Hispanic America. Neither is 
“Latin America” a Iterally correct name 
for South America. Both racially and 
lingually the southern republics show more 
than a Latin inheritance. The Latin ele- 
ment, however, is certainly preponderant 
in them all, and for this reason one may be 
pardoned for emphasizing this distinguish- 
ing feature in speaking of them collectively. 
iCE, England, and the United States 
are not the only céuntries, it seems, 
enjoying an efflorescence of “ New 
Poetry.” During the last eight years that 
fourth great ally, Italy, has been having 
@ succession of young poets, not imitators 
of Campucci, or Pascoti, or D'ANNuUNzZIO, 
but poets who are each for themselves their 
own individual “ school” and whose pro- 
auctions have been appéaring in the maga- 
zines La Voce and Lacerda. There are 
ten of these young Italian poets—Patlaz- 
gescHi, Paro, SiaTaPer, Govoni, 
Gucomo, Janrer, Sorrict, Saka, FoLcore, 
Suappako—about whom EMMANUEL CARNE- 


read more of them. Here fs a short— 
lyric shall we call it?—entitled “ Indiffer- 
ent,” by ALDo. PaLazzkscui: 


Ia thet so? 


is a “ wonder-eyed playboy, swift and light 
His “ Indifferent ” reminds one, 
somehow, of Touchstone’s rhymes on Rosa- 





with Roosevelt.” 


Essays on such themes as Romance, the 
Witch Woman, Modern Superstitions, &c. 
THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. Rv Rolph 
Adams a I2mo. Boston: The Mar- 
shall Jones Com,any. $1 5 
“The Quantitative Standard,” “‘ Material- 
ism."* 
LETTER. By “ jeter” Pocket 
— 0 


— — 
Chicago Tribune for the best love letter. 


THE CLE OF COLOUR. #7 William 
— London: Fifield, Clifford's 
Inn. 

A collection of essays on literary and art 
subjects. 
LISH . By J. N. Larned 

— others. Springfield, Mass.: The 
Nichols Pu y. $2.75. 


Contains five lectures by William Howard 
Taft, J. N. Larned, Donald EB. Smith, and 
Grace F. Caldwell. 

War Books 
AFRICA AND THE WAR. 
oan 12mo. New York: 
Cc 


war settlement and the bearing of this on 
questions affecting the negro in the United 
States. 


Benjamin 
Duffield 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Horace 
—— Kallen, 12mo. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. $1.50. 
Discusses present and future international 
organizations. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Compiled by 
= Faith M. Phelps I?mo. New = York: 
The H. W. Wilson 50. 


Aims to give an impartial study of the 
gt Published in the Handbook Ser 


ROO! THE UNIVERSITY 0 
WAR ROO oF Py _membere.. of at 
Faculty. 12mo. Madison: University of 


Wis: onsin. 
Papers on the causes and issues of the 
war by members of the Faculty. 


F iction } 
R. Gaut 


THE AMATEUR Ww. 
12mo. New York: NAN. uted & Co. $1.60. 


Story of contemporary life in which a 
young man hears of a chance to do some- 
thing very important for his fellow-men. 


WHO. CA CARRS Hamilton. 
8 flak’ Stove Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Story —— a boy and girl and their life in 
New York. 
THE APARTMENT NEXT DOOR: 
~ fam Johnston. Boston: — 
Brown & Co. $1.'0. 
A story of the operations of German spies 
in this country. 
THE DOUGHBOYS. By Patrick Ma-Gill. 
‘The George H. Doran 


x 





Religion 
THE WONDER _ OF WONDERS. 
. 12mo, Cincinnati, is 
Standard Pubitshing Company. $1. 
The author aims to prove “ and the 


PILLOW DUST DITTIES. By Druid G 
—— York: Lengmana, Green & Co. 


Hnmerear rhymes with Mustraliciis tor 

small children. 

BILLIE, THE BOY NATURALIST. BY 
iiliam Murrill. . 
Fark, N. Y2: Wupilahed by the author. 

Story of the naturalist’s boyhood in Vir- 

ginia just after the civil war. 

THREE Y G CRUSOES. William 
pg ee ak. Bi. 
Y.: Published by the author. 

Their life and adventures on an island in 
the West Indies. ° 
New Editions 
COMETH VICTORY? By Mary 
i2me. Baltimore: 

do cents 


‘ UNITED STATES COMPILED STATUTES. 
By Jenn A. Malory. St. Paul: The West 
Publishing 


pendix covering acts from June 14 to July 16, 
1918. 


CHARITIES. By Amos G. War- 
ner. ie Crowell. $2.50. 


aah abate ies on, aes 
Coolidge. with a biographical preface by 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ay ae L. Sanford. i2mo. Ealtimore? 
N Remington Company. 

A second edition. 
Miscellaneous 
CHESS AND CHECKERS. By Edward J. 
Baker. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 
A handbook of rules containing various 
typical games, &c. 
PERSONAL HYGIENE AND HOME NURS- 
ING. By Louisa C. Lippitt, R. N. imo. 
New York: The World Book * 
An Illustrated handbook of practical infor- 
mation for girls and women for home and 
school use. 
HOW THE WORLD VOTES. Two volumes, 
By Charies 


erage A Pp. 
A. 


Tells the story of democratic ‘development 
in elections. 


RT OF THE FIFTH NA- 
CONVEN- 
‘Trad: 


Square, N. X. 
The convention of which this volume fur- 
nishes a stenographic report was held at the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, in April of 
last year. 
THE WORLD ALMANAC AND. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. By the World Press Publishing 
Company. 35 cents. 
Contains besides other Information a com- 
plete record of the war. 





OUR NEW BANKING SYSTEM. 


THE ABC OF THE FED pares). BESET E 


STEM. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
Ph D. Princeton, N. J.: University 
Press. $1.25. 


The national banks of-our old system 
were national only in name. Essentially 
they were local institutions, unworthy to 
rank with the representative banks of 
other nations. Now we have a system tru- 
ly national, and fit to compare with any. 
Dr, Kemmerer wastes no time telling the 
history of the change, nor in describing 
the machinery of the new system. He 
chose rather to set out in untechnical lan- 
guage the defects of the old system, and to 
tell how they have been remedied in the 
new. The bdok will be attractive to busy 
men who are not bankers, and may be 
ded especially to bankers who are 
not members of the new system. ‘There 
are over three times as many banks out- 
side the system as within it. That is a 
disadvantage to the country as well as to 
the banks whose weakness when standing 
alone ts a source ‘of weakness to other 
banks. ‘That is one of the defects which 
have been remedied as to the former so- 
called national banks, but there is-no way 
of remedying it for other banks if they 
persist in aloofness from the system which 
bare ——— to save us from 








12mo. New York: 
Company. $1.50. 





Bnd. Why could i not go on indefinitely? 


‘ 


Btory of the war. 
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MR. SANDBURG’S POEMS 
OF WAR AND NATURE 





rents, shining pools of clear, pale blue.” 
In ‘‘ Cornhuskers” the rents are more 


numerous and the clear, pale blue is more. 


the earlier volume, have become much less 
neticeable in this. “* "tba 
beok of the earth, and of the streams 
which water the earth. It is a less cheer- 
ful book than its predecessor, in the sense 
that the panorama of nature, indifferently 
kind and cruel, bestowing life and death 
’ with an equal hand, persisting in its delib- 
erate round of decay and renewal, heedless 
of the generations which are so heedful of 
it, must be less cheerful; if not less cheer- 
ing, than the record of human struggle. 
Three things run through the poems: the 
dust of the earth, mist, and the sight and 
sound of running water. And, curiously 
at first glance, considering that the poet is 
young and strong and sings of a virgin 
land, ‘‘ Cornhuskers’ is a book of Au- 
tumn and of sunset, rather than of morn- 
ing and of Spring. It is, on the whole, a 
melancholy book. The racial soberness of 
the Scandinavian may account in some 
measure for this, but it seems likelier due 
to Mr. Sandbure's view of the past and the 
future. In “ Prairie,"’ probably the most 
significant poem in the collection, he sings 
“of new cities and new people,’’ yet its 
conclusion is 
* ¥ tell.you the past is a bucket of ashes, 
3 tell you yesterday is a wind gone 
Sake ame neat ee 

I tell you there is ams ts Oe wa 
only an ocean of tomorrows, @ sky 
of tomerrows. 

* Prairie’’ is a brave poem, and its 
author intended its ending to be brave and 
forward-looking. But his view of the past 
as “a bucket of ashes’’ and ‘‘a wind 
gone down "’ perches man, ‘as it were, pre- 
cariously, upon a pinnacle of the present, 
bis back to an empty void, his face turned 
te ‘‘a sky of tomorrows “"—and no air- 
plane provided. 

For, no matter how full of promise that 
sky may be, unless it is in a way guaran- 
teed by a succession of yesterdays justified 
by today, it can inspire very little confi- 
dence. 

This refusal of history and eager hope of 
things to come has a childlike pathos 
about it. 


We stand, then, 
To a whiff of life, ¢ 
Lifted to the silver of the sun 
Over and out of the loam 
day. 


This day is all that we chn surely claim 
out of eternity... And meanwhile, out of 
that ash-heap which is the past, and into 
the iridescence of the future, flow the 
streams which Mr. Sandburg loves, and in 
their soothing murmur we forget philoso- 
phy.. ‘‘ The willows drowse and sleep on 
the shoulders of the running water,"* * * * 
** sheer waters showing the russet of old 
stones remembering many rains,’" * * * 
**three muskrats swim west in a fan of 
ripples on a sheet of river gold."" And as 
he watches the muskrats swim, the dusk 
falis: 

Better the blue silence and 

west, 

The Autumn mist on the river, 

And not any hate and not any love, ~ 

And not anything at all of the keen 

and the deep; 

ae ee ey et Gre Set ee bere 


oor, 
And the new corn shoveled in bushels 
And the pumpkins brought from the 
corn. rows, 
Umber lights of the dark, 
‘Umber lanterns of the loam dark, 
Besides being beautiful in itself, this and 
other similar passages possess the charm 
of the unexpected. Who would have 
looked for the poet of the ‘* City of the 
Big Shoulders, * * * a tall, bold slugger 
set vivid against the little soft cities '’ to 
seek. Nirvana; the *‘ pal of the world "* to 
yearn after, 
Not any hate, not any love. 
Not anything but dreams. 
Brother of dusk and umber. 8* 


e@ gray 


If to Carl Sandburg the past was as solid |” 


and vital and important as it is to Amy 
Lowell, he would be, we do not hesitate to 


this book is of 4 heavy, steel-gray sky rent 
open here and there, and, through the 


and pretension and he 


/ It may be said, and justly, that some of 
the most moving of the poems in “* Corn- 
huskers*’ are poems of the civil war, a 


of neighborhood debate; every other man 
had tales to tell of his own experiences at 


phasizes his sense of the present—that 
mostvivid of all presents, the impressions 
of childhood. 

But Mr. Sandburg is a poet who has 
come late to his heritage. Much of cir- 
cumstance as well as heredity has gone to 
his making. In these later poems one al- 
ready perceives subtle changes—more of 
the blue sky, less of the lowering gray. 


him to the end, or if out of a firmer intel- 
lectua! grip upon the vast may not also 
come a firmer gr-m upon the futyre. If 

latter,.then indeed will Carl Sandburg 
— ba —— 


FRIENDLY Ri RHYMES 


FRIENDLY RHYMES. By Seen, Foley. 
New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
R. FOLEY'S muse is shrewd and 
genial; it is in these qualities that 
the resemblance to James Whitcomb Riley 
is most marked. If he has not Riley's 
tenderness, his wistful pathos breaking 
into langhter, he has something of the 
- Hoosier poet’s worldly good sense lurking 
beneath a homely simplicity. Here are 
some lines from a poem called ** The 
Philosopher *’; 
** I don’t expect to see — change,"’ 
said Hiram Green to 
** We're quite a set and stubborn lot, 





just about 

A fdler knows what's geared for him, 
he’s gone long past his p 

The war'll change a lot of pel but 
I ‘low Treadwelk Pew 

Will sti a a — bad eggs in, just like 

e used to do. 

As soon as. we've licked Germany—l 
don’t know as Id say 

It was a mortal sin, — but it is 
Treadwell’s way.” 


Indeed it is the poems which depend on 


ties of human nature, in the frankly satir- 
ical poems, that Mr. Foley does his best 
work; his poems about children and his 
sentimental péems are less successful. 
Perhaps the best expressions of the former 
quality are found in the poems ‘‘ The De- 
fense of Cy N. Ide,"’ a satire of the law, 
(as ‘** The Dissenters ’’ is on the medical 
and theological professions,) and in 
“* Genius & la Mode,"’ a burlesque on the 
commercialization of art in America. The 
former, though amusing and ingenious, is 
too involved for quotation, but the latter, 
divided into four parts, dealing with a 
singer, 4n author, an-actor, and a pitcher; 
is easily —— Here are the verses on 
** The Author ’ 


I write — I love the world—I want 
to help the race; 


has, too, “a man-child heart, a woman- 
child heart; itis a father and mother and 
lover.”” in all this “‘ zoo,"’ as he 


a shrewd knowledge of the little fallibili-_| 


ZL 





‘What the Peace oe 
Conference Will Do 


These new books clarify the problems of the Peace Conference 
and outline the structure of the New World. They are. 
mecessary to an intelligent understanding of Reconstruction. 











H. H. Powers? New Book ne 


THE GREAT PEACE 


A highly original and brilliant discussion of Nationality and the general prineiple - 
on which the new order must be built to insure a lasting peace and the progress of 
civilization. $2.26. AMERICA AMONG THE NATIONS, Mr. Powers’ recent book, 
lays particular emphasis on our part in the days to come. “For an understanding of. 
the new crisis that we are facing in 1918, we know of no book more searching or read- - 
able.”—The Outlook. $1.50. : P 





Walter Weyl’s New Book 


THE END OF THE WAR 


Shows the problems President Wilson now faces at the Peace Conference and what 
the defeat or victory of hig policies will mean to us and all liberal Europe. “The most 
courageous book on politics published in America since the beginning of the War.”— 
The Dial. $2.00. A frank and stimulating discussion of America is founid in Mr. 
Weyl’s AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES. “It exposes dangers that lurk in what to 
the casual eye seems evidence of national success."—N. Y. Post. $2.26. 





: : ; 


Ernest Poole’s New Books on Russia 


- ‘THE VILLAGE J 


THE DARK PEOPLE, the importance.of Russia’s great peasant population is revealed. 
Ra ek ES PLES ONT © GI: SE 8 en OOD NMS Oe 
people.”"—N. Y. Post. $1.50: 


> 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





NEW BOOKS ON PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


Life After Death ee 


many popylar 
How to Speak with the Dead 


By SCIENS. ak Daxehie’ Wisheisana $1.50. 


The Reality of sychic —— 
—— W. J. — RD, D ————— gm a “pet mame 


Hints and Dhsek vations 


By W. J. CRAWFORD—author of the above. A book for those Investigating the - 
Phenomena of Spiritualism. $1.25. 


On the Threshold of the Unseen 


By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT. “The best book of.its kind in English,” say 
those who know. $2.50. 


Phantasms of the Living 


By EDMUND GURNEY, FREDERICK W. H. MYERS, 

PODMORE. Abridged Edition prepared by Mrs. — Sedgwick. The 
substance of the most valuable dct done by the most distinguished inves- 
tigators of the Psychical Research Society. $7.00 


“| Heard a Voice,” or the Great Exploration 


By A KING'S COUNSEL. An astonishing record of spirit messages. $2.50 





My books are net one-fifty and you'll 
find them every place; 


- All prices net. Postage extra. Published by 





I've sold in hundred thousands—so 
you'll very plainly see 

How many people I have helped—how 
many have helped me. 

They've dramatized» my ‘latest book ; 

{| and though # may be trash, 

What matters it to me so long as it 
brings.in the cash; 

For just twe:dollars.you may hear me 
read—my voice is grand. 

For. fifty cents additional you stay and 
grasp my hand, 

Oh, Milton, just to think 

You wasted precious ink P 

That I could turn to money in a way 
to make you blink! 

And. poor Boccaccio, 

Your methods were so slow— 

What worlds you might have conquered 
if you’d ~one out for the dough! 


Foley has a —_ eye for bombast 
expresses 


Mr. 


COUNTER ATTACK 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON Cloth, $1.25 


“Where Masefield stops,” says the Boston Transcript, “this young English 
poet goes on. He has burned irto our spirits, such as no.other poet has, the terrible 
pain and utter foolishness of v ©, and with att art that is keener with ‘rony, whose 
edge glows with # tenderness and sadness making mer ‘ful its cut, than auy hoct of the 
present generation except Thomas Hardy. —— The reader will rea ize with a 
as he absorbs these these truths, beneath the bitterness and irony, 


Poems by 


the sharp and merciless i 
& tender and passionate, an illuminating and divine 
love of mankind.”—W. 8S. B. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,681 Fifth Ave., New York 








say, the first American poet of his gener- 


with 


a.twinkle that conceals a thrust. 


have been written since the Revolution.”—N. Y. Tribute. $1.50. In Mr. Poole’s - 
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PROTECTING OUR. 
NATIONAL. FORESTS 





~ 8 Spies 

@uR NATIONAL FORESTS. R HD. 
Boerker. Macmillan, 1918. 30 net. 

N this popular account of the work of 
the United States Forest Seryice-the™ 
author has made a distinct contribution 

to American forestry. It is dily By * 
interesting. the public in general. in the. 
protection and ‘wise use of ‘our national 
forests that proper support and .co-opera> © 


tion are secured, for the -work .of thé 


Forest Service, There are few who real- 
fee the size and importance of the work 
and who appreciate how much has been 
accomplished in less than twenty years. 
At present there are 147 national for- 
ests, comprising 155,166,619 acres, or 
about one-fifth of the standing timber in 
the United States. 


cubic feet of wood, valued at $1,275,000,- 
600, and 600,000 men are difectly employed 
fm lumbering. Only 2,900,000,000,000 feet 
ef usable timber are left from the 5,200,- 
000,000,000 feet which we once had, and 
the present rate of cutting is greater than 
the annual growth. 

To any one who has traveled extensively 
through Gur mountain regions the neces- 
aity of well-regulated Government control 
ef our ferests is apparent: Nothing on 

’ the face of nature is sadder’than their 
ruiniation through private greed in‘ un- 
scientific lumbering and sheep herding. 
While this disregard of public interests 
has resulted in unspeakable destruction in 
the past, even the present method of pri- 


vate lumbering results in the ruination of . 


timber lands, while scientific forestry .in- 
sures their preservation. Forestry is prop- 
erly a national, and not an individual, en- 
terprise. To carry out a necessary plan 
ef forest improvement often requires so 
long a time and so large a capital that an 
tndividual would become discouraged. 

Before the Forest Service had control of 
eur timber lands it was the practice of 
private companies to employ dummy loca- 
tors, who exercised their homestead rights - 
with no intention of remaining“on the 
land. Each locator would secure 160 acres 
ef timber for $500 to $800, quickly turning 
it over to the company, which was thus 
able to secure enormous tracts of_ timber 
that are now valued at $8,000 to $20,000 a 
claim. The Forest Service has done much 
“geward correcting the misuse of public 
Grazing lands by large sheep and cattle 
companies. They ruined. the forage by 
allowing too early grazing in the Spring 
and too late grazing in the Fall. It was 
their practice to illegally fence enormous 
arcas of public land and to murder smaller 
herders who dared remain in the vicinity. 

Of vital importance is the preservation. 
ef the mountain forests coyering. the water- 
sheds, for they control our. rivers. * Selfish 
interests that devastate these forests are 
responsible for the long droughts, broken 
by destructive floods, which ruin the val- 
leys for agriculture ar! in Many ways im- 
poverish the nation. Forest protection in- | 
sures water for domestic uses, for irriga- 
tion, and for electric power development. 
Instead of. the public loss of valuable 
water-power sites to corporations which 
secured them for practically nothing, the 
service issues leases and receives an an- 
Bral rental. Enormous damage has been 
done to our finest forests by nearby set- 
ters, who secured logs, shakes for roofing, 
and firewood by wastefully cutting down 
the most perfect trees, regardless of the 
future. Likewise, lumber companies made 
@& practice of stealing all they desired, 
stripping the land of its best timber and 
getting fire to the remainder, in order to 
ebliterate the evidence of their crime. The 
service has stopped these depredations on 
the national] forests.’ ~ 

Most important. among the- benefits re- 
gulting from efficient forestry is that of 
protection from fire. “Only twenty years 
@go our Western forests were rapidly be- 
fag destroyed by fire,}which ustelly start- : 
ed in the Spring and continued-until 
Fall. For months the air ‘was.iclou 
with smoke, and little effort was made to 
extinguish the fires. The annual-joss from} 
@his source has been: fronf $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. 

Far from fdast in its value to civilisation 
ts the work of the Forest Service in open- 
fe up new regions for the traveler and 
@ettier. Instead of the-srushroom- towns 
Which arise with private lumbering and 
@sappear as soon as the forest is 
we have settlements of steady and 


Ss 


ped pe orm apes meme hg 


Practiced. Trails, roads, and telephone 
Mnes are constructed by the service, ané 4 
much inaccessible country is opened to the 
@amper and settler. In 1916 over 2,000,- 
@00 spent their vacations ‘ the national 
forests. 


Im this book the history ef the creation - 


end organization of the present service is 
taterestingiy told. The rst forest re-— 
@erves were established {n 1891, but not 
wut 1905 were the vari ss administrative’ 


We take from our for-* 
ests annually more than 22,000,000,000~ 


Presidential act, and each was placed un- 
‘der a Supervisor, who divided ‘his. territory 
“into districts.of. 75,000 to 150,000 acres, 
hwith a ranger in charge. - ‘fhé.entiré coun- 
try. was then divided. Into seven adminis- 
trative districts, with District Foresters, 
who.are -régponsble to the Forester at 
Washingtoi. Forest. experiment stations 
wete- egtablished, ” and tally &@ "forest 


Anat eo. lal 





— Ohe of the — activities .of the 
service is that of reforestation of ‘denuded 
- areas, either by the direct. planting of 
seed or by transplantation ffom nurséries. 
Scientific experimentation is constantly in 
to determine the’ best methods 

for a given district, which are dependent 
upon the élimatic and. topographic condi- 
tions. While European forestry is several 
hundred years old, that which is applicable 
to American conditions has been in exist- 
ence for only about twenty years, so that 
there is much to learn in every branch of 
the science. There are many problems 
connected with the protection ‘of trees from 
insects and disease, for it is realfzed that 
tree diseases must be prevented rather 
than controlled. Grazing investigations 
are of much importance, both for preserva- 
tion of the ranges and for thé benefit of 
cattle and sheep, for which improved 


the fervent hope of all lovers of our West- 
ern wonderiands that a more efficient con- 
trol of sheep will speedily become possible. 
They are twice as destructive as‘ cattle, 
and in-a short time they completely ruin 
for years the undergrowth and the beauty 
of our mountain parks and meadows. 
Much valuable work is being done by 
the--Forest.. Products” Office. in finding 
profitable uses for woods hitherto supposed 
to be inferior, amd in testing the strength 
of timber and studying its physical proper- 
“ties. The increasing scarcity of spruce 
used for the manufacture.of paper. has 
stimulated. investigation of the value of 
other trees for this purpose, with the re- 
sult that several other varieties are now 
weing used. The necessity for this is ap- 
parent when we learn that a single issue 
- of a New York Sunday paper consumes 
fifteen acres of forest, and there are over 
2,500 newspapers. in the country! ‘The 
Office of Industrial Investigations is study- 
ing the wood-using industries, and con- 
ducts a wood-waste exchange, whereby 
manufacturers are enabled to buy and sell 
material to advantage. A-chapter on pro- 
tection deals with the various metheds of 
_ preventing and of ‘fighting fire, and with 
the war against Insects and tree diseases, 
while another gives the details of the sale 
and rental of national forest resources. 
Lumbering - is: always destructive, while 
“forestry insures permanent use and in- 
creased value. So important-are the pres- 
ervation and proper development of all 
our forests tothe nation that already 
twenty-one States are co-operating finan- 
cially-with the Forest Service, and the day 
may not be far distant when a wise Gov- 
ernment supervision will co-operate in the 
care and protection of all. private timber 
lands. LE ROY JEFFERS, 
Secretary Associated Mountaineering Clybs 
of North America. 


ORGANIZED BANKING , 
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NIZED BANKING 
| D. New York: 


ry Fin a 
. Professor Agger publishes his Columbia 
lectures upon the theory of banking, and 
the application of the theory in the es- 
tablishmént of our present national system. 
= — theory rather than history 
aoa ie his views, and the 
We used 

view that our old 


pelo is 
* to haveithe 


national bank system was ‘’ American,”’ 
and‘ therefore. the -best.. Now we.have a 
asystera.which ds net American, but which 
foreign authorities concede to rank with or 
even ahead of their best, from which. it 
was borrowed. British authorities have 
even suggested that otir experience with 


methods of handling are discovered. It is 


THE NEW YORK. TIMES- BOOK: REVIEW JANUARY 1919: Say ee 
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THEODORE ROOS 


AUTOBIOG RAPHY 
Ga. L.Roasevelt’s s Own Storyof His Life‘and Work. 


’ “Hereis ore Roosevelt, the —... — 
man himself. Here is his owti réc- - — 
ord of-his life, the dramatic story > 








of hisaehievements. Emphatically : — | 


and unmistakably he has stamped 
himself on every page of. this re- 
markable book.” 


Theodore Roosevelt's A atobiography 


_ “Intensely human . . . reflects. 
in every line that wondrous 
zest for living and doing which: 
carried -his- name around the 
world.”—W. Y. Tribune. 
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Theodore Roosevelt's Story: of Hix Life : 





“A’ book of extraordinary -per- 
sonal fascination. ._. ._A record 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s internal 
and external life, a survey of his 
— his youth and his man- 

A book of his ideas, his 
ideals and his practical outlook on 
life, a book that reflects his tem- 
perament.”-—Boiton Transcript. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY | 


— The —————⏑ —— 
of portraits, facsimiles of various documents, pictures of buildings, localities and 
enn — 

3 : Siew’ af Ail Bobkakeres. $2.50: 
‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANT, Publishers, 
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COMPETENT CRITICS CALL IBANEZ’S PICTURE OF THE 
MARNE BATTLE FINER THAN EVEN HUGO'S “WATERLOO.” 


TheF our Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


“By: VICENTE pec * 


In vain one searches literature for a standard of comparison... Le Debacle? 
War and Peace? — — Ibanez’s 


picture of the sweep of the first Marne battle surpasses even 
— tetas diet? decticcion af Wetetee, even as this Great War 


has dwarfed all earlier conflicts. 


i of Thanez has 

— ot OE acute artis aa tee, 

A supreme work of genius—the final, complete, spontaneous expression in 

_ficticn of Europe’s most momentous years. As long as the Great, War 
lives in the memory of the race men will read 


The Four Horsemen of. the Apocalypse 


Cloth, $190. At- All Bookstores. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. “Sse 





New York 
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THIRD, AND REVISED EDITION, with an added article | 
on “Tariff Problems” by Commissioner F. Daal EACSEIO. 
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“of Reconstruction 


posium by twerity-seven of national authority, with 
theme yt KLIN K [ANE Secretary of the Interior. 
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~ 8150, 


HIQSE three books give the best re- | 


flection of many leaders of thought 
on both sides of the ocean. Nothing 
that any one mind can offer. equals 
this collection of counsels and prophecies 
respecting the making over of the world 
im the thrice-heated furnace through which 
all nations are passing. With 
American thought holds_first place: Rus- 
gia and Germany are object lessons of the 
results of imported theories of social re- 
generation which. suffice to create preju- 
@ice in favor of domestic varieties. There 
must be changes in;this country, but, hap- 
pily, fewer and legs fundamental than in 
other countries, even in those most. like 
ms, such as England. As Franklin K. 
Lane says in his foreword, this country. 
needs the development of its old ways more 


than any one new way. Democracy's ob- · 


fect is hot, first, the building of a great’ 
State, but freedom for the growth of self- 
@wned and growing démocrats. ._ To pre- 
vent such excesses as we see abroad-Amer- 
fean conservatives must learn that the 
Sovereign Citizen is heré, has “ arrived.” 
Hig decisions must be respected lest. ob- 
struction provokes the ‘electorate to go 
further than they themselves desire. : 

Before passing to ecorisideration of the 
American proposals it is well.to remark 
that we have lost no time, although other 
countries started earlier than we. They 
have to clear away old structures befére 
rebuilding, and that applies both to politics 
and economics. Life has been éasfér for” 
us than for the old countries, and prosper- 
ee are In 

most. foreign countries there are such de- 
fects in foundations, framework, and 
superstructure that their institutions need 
te be reborn as truly as*their industries. © 
‘We have cause to be satisfied with both, 
and can safely leave our new departure to 
be ‘worked out by individual initiative in 
greater degree than those who have been 
@isappointed in reliance. npon Government 
leading strings, and now are protesting 
against excess of leadership. Less than 
ethér countries do we need guardians tn 
eur affairs. Government tutelage is not 
the key to the solution of our probiems. 

As there are more than thirty contribu- 
tors to Mr. Friedman’s symposium it is not 
practicable to list éither their names or 
their topics, and only the. high lights -can 
be mentioned. As iron is the basic in- 
@ustry. and Schwab is ‘the premier iron 
master, first place must be given to his 
forecast. His plant is representative of all 
which have been turned from peace produc- 
-toni.to war production, and must be turned 
back again as suddenly. -Mr: Schwab sees 
@n opportunity rather than a crisis. Where 

see overproduction and unemploy- 

he sees only cofitinued growth and 
prosperity. He declares that the war did 
not overstimulate the steel industry. Its 
war growth was not above that of earlier 
equal periods, and it displaced normal peace 
demands which now -must be supplied. 
There is ten billions’ worth of work in re- 
babilitating Europe at a time whet Europe 
is ill-prepared to do its own work. There 
‘fs Dillions of work in sight for home build- 
ings; and other billions for’taitways. We 
are building a merchant marine which will 
require billions, .and will require per- 
manently as much for upkeep as the rafl- 
ways. There are wages and profits enough 
if labor and capital will work together, and 
the laws will let them. 

There are chapters 6n cliemical research, 
and cn efficiency’ of management which 
tempt remark and are worth the feader’s 
best attention. Transportation on sea and 
land are discussed by Ray. Morris and 
Emory R. Johnson. O. P. Austin reviews 
the statistics of foreign trade, and Edwin 
J. Clapp expounds the advantages of free 
ports. More will be heard of them as a 
means of mitigating tariff burdens. Freder- 
ick A. Cleveland tells in how many ways 
foreign Goverment organization is better 
than/ours, on which it may be_sufficien’ 
te remark that, the. better, Wol 
institutions leayes ad 
Perhaps most space 18 given to @isc 
of ecpntrolling price fi 
rns to coin. ogee a 
currency. It would Be agreeable’ 
entire roll of those . whose: thames: carry. 


weight with all inforifed or interested in: . 


those subjects, but tirere is room only to 
mention the propesals for making a ‘dollar 
exchangeable for. equal quantities of like 
goods at. different tintes. » One proposal: is 
to base the dollar off many leading: com- 
modities, instead of gold alone. _Another 
ie to use paper: altogether, but to make the 


— “Livertatts |. °°, 


making @ dollar heayier, ' “that is, worth 
inore.' Heavier doHars would be most use- 
ful to jewelers, and Teast 1 useful ‘to those 





leading topics.. Agriculture, rural honsing, 
garden ‘siiburbs are topics of the future 
with us as well as with Englishmen, and 
they are well discussed by names .more 
authoritative in their specialty than famil- 
jar. ; 
“The Great Change ”.is built up from a 
series of interviews in the Sunday edition 
of our neighbor The World. The Sunday 
Magazine is an Américan institution, the 
substitute .of literature with the million, 
_and often is near-literature itself, or even 
literattre without am adjective. These 
interviews are*less responsible than the 
signed discussions gathered by Mr. Fried- 
man, and therefore keep less close to 
earth: It is undeniable {hat they @re, 
therefore, all the more readable, even if 
they are so wild as the proposal publicly 
to endow each aid évéry child at birth as 
a meaiis bf elevating the citizenry and 
industrial classes. Just as the insane think 
others crazy so the radicals consider them- 
selves’ as consefvatives.. Therefore con- 
servatives ‘may be cordially recotnmended 
to“"The Gréat Change ” as‘a guidebook in 
some radical ideas “ made in America,” 
OSE PS Soe better: Sie tear — 
radicalism of other: lands. 


.LIEBKNECHT AND THE WAR 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO PEO. 

PLR DY Karl Licbknechi THE Fuo. 

since the beginning ef the wary ‘New 
Macmilian Compan 





York: The Macmillan 
REASON runs in the Liebknecht fam- 
ily. During the Franco-Prussian 
war, in the year of the birth of his 
son_Karl, the father; Withelm Liebktecht, 
refused to’ vote for Germany’ 8 war budget, 
~and was arrested for high treason. Thirty- 
five. years -later. Kari-.yoted for the war 
‘budget, but- attacked the war policy of his 
country so fiercely that he was sentenced 
to thirty months’ penal servitude. Two of 
his speeches are tabi One criticised 
Germany’s system of education as pérvert- 
ed to propaganda for militarism and capi- 
talism. The other condemned Germany's 
manner -of starting and carrying on the 
war as "* monstrous,”’ even when tested by 
the standards of war. “No allied’ spokes- 
man has been more severe on these heads 
than this member. of the Reichstag and 
Prussian Assembly, who was more loyal 
to his socialism than to his country. _In 
truth, Liebknecht was a citizen of the 
world rather than of Germany, and stands 
for many truths demonstrated in the war 
and. accepted by every encmy of Germany. 
But«his loyalty to socialism is like that of 
other Socialists—it is a loyalty to his per- 
sonal ‘conception of socialism. -Wherever 
Socialists gather there is likely to be half 
as many sorts of socialism, fér hardly any 
two. Socialists agree for long. Thus, al- 
though Liebknecht belonged to that group 
of. Socialists .«who are justified in their 
socialism by the result of the war, he 
invented the so-called Spartacus brand of 
socialism mentioned in the cables in the 
months following peace. The Spartacans 
hold that the Bolsheviki are the real 





is only another way of stating the idea of / 
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THE DOUCHBOYS 


Patrick MacGill 


The New York Evening Post says, 
in centuries to come, when the Hun 
is no more; ‘men will read MacGill. 

-12mo, Net, $1.50 
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An Instantaneous Success 


JAVA HEAD. 


Joseph Hergesheimer’s New Novel 


1 “A strange, most unusual, beautiful, intriguing story ... . not 
less interesting beeause of the exquisiteness with which it ig told 8* 
from the beginning to the end.”"—The-New York Globe.‘ i 


2 “Very much bigger than of his ‘earlier, books... . a fol grown 
novel built on large pan New York Evening | Sun, * 


3 “One of the: great novelists ofthe period.”—The Chicago Tribune, 
4 “An achievement unique in current fiction.” —The:N ew: York Times, 


§ “It resents a, — Neat. a talent — — into form” 
—— York ‘World, ; : 


was 4. pinblished — —— ————— 
and 5th. The book ie now’ on sale’ af all bookshops? $1 * 


ALFRED A KNOPF, PUBLISHER,.. NEW. YORK - 





friends of the proletariat and jes of 
militarism, and that Rissia and Germany 


can 
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scribed of hostility ‘to | Germany's war pol- 


yet to be R + "Rosa" declared ‘that its — 
—— at au 


meeting 

and her. view prevaileé over aicbunecht'a, 
& to 23. Ey de Ueteult. track of 
the ~ Setialist splits, cannot be done 
without — — of the Liebknecht 





paper .exchangeabie for greater or smaller 
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——— Raper 
: ne . Despatch -.Rider by ; 

Captain A.’P. CORCORAN - 
To the despatch rider 8¢ the man on post at the end of a wire only one 


yas conceivable < miessage must ; - Death. capture, 
: i or. terrify him. He and bis 


vil” early i in the war when 
Net $1.50. 
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actually be in-real life. 


WHO CARES? By Cosmo Hamilton. Bos- 


@ hotels. 
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( Centinued from Page 9) 


really,”’. but the time came when he agreed 
with that newspaper correspondent whe 
awore that “ Never, while I'm alive, wil 2 | 
speak a civil word to, or press the hand of 
a German,”* while Sullivan found that, 
there are moments when even the best of 
Pipes may seem a matter of merely sec- 
ondary tmportance. Good friends and good 
fighters, brave and generous and open- 
hearted, they are men and comrades to be 
proud of, these three whom Mr. MacGil 
presents as typical of “ The Doughboys.”” 


THE CURIOUS QUEST 


@ D ROBABLY half a dozen novels in the 


last few years have dealt with the 
young millionaire, who, for one reason or 
another, (in this instance it is a bet,) has 
disappeared from his tuxurious surround- 
ings to demonstrate that he could make his 
own living for a certain length of time. 
Once Mr. Cleveland Moffett, in a play 
called “ The Battle,” used this device for 
sociological demonstration; in the present 
fnstance it is happily nothing more than. 
the vehicle for a good story. And it is a 
good story Mr. Oppenheim tells, full of 
variety and movement, never stretched be- 


“yond a reasonable plausibility and avoiding 


the pitfall of a maudlin sentimentality. 
Ernest Bliss, the young millionaire, does do 
some extraordinary things during his year 
of exile from his normal] milieu, but as a 
whole his occupations are what they might 
He sells cooking 
stoves, though the coup by which he makes 
an unheard-of stove popular scarcely car- 
ries conviction; he drives a motor omnibus, 
works as a green-grocer’s assistant, for one 
night scours the promenades of the London 
music halls as a tout for a sleek gentleman 
who runs a ‘‘ fake *’ bridge game, becomes 
valet to a pseudo-ornithologist who is in 
reality a blackmailer. : 
The novelist’s invention; as can be seen 
from the partial enumeration of the hero’s 
adventures already given, ts unflagging. 
The story starts with the entry of Bliss 
into the office of a famous physician. Bliss 
has become dyspeptic through inactivity, 
fagged by boredom. He was_like the young 
man in Disraeli’s novel who had exhaust- 
ed life’s pl es at ninet The phy- 
sician looks at the young man with obvi- 
ous disfavor. Piqued by his attitude, Bliss 
asks him why he would not encourage pa- 
tients like himself to come to him often. 
The physician’s answer makes Bliss re- 
solve upon a year of abstemiousness: 

** Because the world is full of genuine 
suffering,” the physician “Gal 
men and women who drift into ill- 
health through no fault of their own, 
sometimes from overwork, sometimes 
from want of the necessaries of life, 
sometimes from their too great devo- 
tion to others. These are the sort of 
patients I desire to cultivate, to whose’ 
relief I like to dedicate my skill. As 
for you,”’ he continued, a note of con- 
tempt creeping into his voice, ‘‘ you 
have no moral stamina. 10u might 
practice self-denial for a week—that 
would be about your limit. Young men 
of your type have not learned how to 
persevere. They make a half-hearted 
effort to do-something and relapse, be- 
fore they know where they yee into 
their old ways. Will you shut th 
after you as you go out, please? ' 
When Bliss next meets the doctor it is 

under circumstances most unusual. Suf- 
fice it to say that he wins his £20,000 bet 
with the great physician. And the year it 
takes him to do it is full of incident, chron- 
icled by Mr. Oppenheim in his familiar, 
agreeable style. 





WHO CARES? 


ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

HIS is a novel about smart New 
Yorkers who spend their time danc- 

ing at fashionable hotels, intended for the 
consumption of New Yorkers who are not 
smart and who don’t dance at fashionable 
It belongs to the same art-genre 
as those “ ultra-fashionable’’ movies 
which Mrs. Atherton satirized in a. recent 
story—movies about heiresses with unlim- 
ited incomes, who play with fire and are 
nearly, but not quite, singed. The heroine 
of this story is a young girl, by name Joan 
Ludlow, living with two aged and tyran- 
nical grandparents. She takes a walk in 
the woods and meets the hero, Martin. © It 
is Spring; they spend three hours together 
jralking and talking. the butler. 
Gleave, (an admirable © for a butler,) 
sees them together, tells the grandparents, 
and as a result Joan is ed when she 
gets home. Then ané she decides 
that she will suffer herself to be ** sup- 
pressed ’’ no longer; she presents herself, 
with a suitcase, at Martin’s house. This 
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has inherited nothing but her mother’s 


beauty, aesthetic nature, and visionary 
love of romantic adventure, her father’s 
businesslike head and firmness of purpose, 
and tweive hundréd acres of undeveloped 
land on the edge of the desert of Western 
Kansas—such is the heroine whose person- 
ality and character afford the gripping 
charm of this reclamation romance. Chaf- 
ing under the benevolent despotism of an 
acquisitive, Philistine aunt, who has reared 
her in luxurious idleness in Philadelphia 
and on an Edenlike estate in the vicinity, 
Geraldine seeks an independent existence in 
the land of sagebrush, sandstorms, and 
** blow outs." She finds that her ‘‘ prince- 
ly heritage ’’ is all “‘ blow-out’’ land, a 
terrible sand waste which is overwhelming 
the improved ranch adjojning. Stranded 
and ill equipped as she is, Geraldine has to 
become a teacher of mathematics in the 
local high school and face the dangers and 
general ¢ursedness of conditions in a small 
prairie town, with its envious malice, its 
backbiting gossip, its traducing intrigues. 
Geraldine braves all these and conquers in 
a three-years’ fight, while her pioneer hero 
reclaims her land to save his own. Him 
she prefers to her invertebrate artist lover 
from Philadelphia, who ts so well ‘‘ fitted 
to adorn life’s ornamenta) pldces’’ and 
has come by the heritage her aunt should 
have bequeathed her. 


~ — : 
TRAIL OF THE ae. Oran FOOT 


EN Ss ed 

A. Hyatt —— ee ted in 
$1. 60. 

There is nothing symbolical or\Sériptural 

in the title of this captivating Boy Scout 

romance of the Canal Zone and Costa 


| Rica. The villain, or unfortunate male- 


factor, who, possesses the cloven foot is a 
human being, and his sinister trail leads, 


‘or rather- follows, the charmingly adven- 


turous way of the two American boys and 
their adult archeological friend through 
jungles, savannas, and mountains and 
dead cities of the Aztecs-and other wor- 
shippers of the Snake-Headed God. Inci- 
dentally, by the irony of fate, his trail 
leads to the discovery of a lost gold mine 
of the days of the Conquistadores and of 
wealth that beggars the Nibelungen hoard 
without entailing its curse. Though the 
plot is laid in the days of the world war, 
it appeals powerfully to the emotions for- 
merly aroused by,Captain Mayne Reid and 
Marry Castleman, and can be read with 
pleasure by young and old. Besides an 
interesting and convincing depiction of 
present-day scenery and conditions’ of life 
in the old haunts of Morgan and Drake, 
much tnformation on th the.archaecology and 


(Geutioned on Page 16) 
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By LIEUT. COL, H. J. KOEHLER, U. 8. A. 
Bérecter of Military 


Witian Introduction by 


NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War, who says: 
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“Ye are the salt of the earth, but 
if the salt have lost its saver—?” 


By Capt. Charles G. Norris 
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ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 


The Garden 
of Survival 


Its subtle suggestion of the reality of 
the influence of the dead upon the. 
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and delicacy matching its exquisite 
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loth, $125 ‘net. , 
E.P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av, ICY. 

















CASH PAID FOR BOOKS 


Highest prices paid for single ‘good 
and complete Libraries. Calis 
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Encyclopedias; sets of een Twain, Kip- 
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Don't Read at Random 
For many years, the very mention of a reading course has 
ing Course. It was the first and is still the best and 
alone hes a world-wide fame. The cost is trifling, $6 
for a year. Are you tired wasting your odd minutes? 
Write for free synopsis or mail this ad, signed, to Box 31 
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read or heard all of them; and several 


Semen | aoe RECEIVER’S 
Tan MODERN POVEL.. | Soe", Seth ki nee : SALE 


THE MODERN NOVEL: 
M and + ——— 


— MALKAN-Ss 
AMERICA’S LARGEST BOOK STORE 


— . 42 BROADWAY 
WEEK OF JANUARY 13 — 
This Sale is part of Receiver’s gigantic stock-taki 2s 
scheme. Purchasers get the Tonefit ‘of Sho atte i 
culties in making inventory of 
MORE THAN 200,000 VOLUMES 
SINGLE VOLUME VALUES 50c TO $160.00 
ek ie one eet ee + ee eee ae Finest Specimens of the Binder’s Art. 
cussion of English fiction, which he studies Rare Books—First Editions. 
under ten heads: the creative impulse, ro- : 
ania. sentimentalism, didacticism, satire, Hundreds of Standard Sets and just Books. 
@ realistic spirit, tragedy and comedy, 3 
* = = Fi Travel 
humanism, design, and ‘‘ entertainment. —— — ag Philosophy War Books 
ALL AT UNPRECEDENTED. PRICES 
G. C. WEDEKIND, RECEIVER 
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“The Modern Novel’’ is, with rather 
@mall print dnd close to three hundred 
pages, a large book; it is, because of a cer- 
tain wordiness in the author's style, some- 
times perilously close to being a heavy 
book as well, but on the whole it keeps on 
the safe side of the line, and it is full of 
interesting studies, summaries, discussions, 
Gefinitions. 
One of these discussions ts on the differ- 
emcee between r and Hi 
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While Paris Laughed 
LEONARD MERRICK’S New Novel 


is i i “the days of twenty-one” 
Tricotrin, ridiculous 
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so narrowly selfish in a spacious, genial 
manner, so complacent and unthin 
and beautifully mannered? But they are . 
certainly worth knowing. As worth know- tion by Sir J. The volumes to follow will contain Introductions 

ing ss Mr. Marshall. And Professor William Robertson Nicoll, H. G. Wells, Sir Arthur Pinero, W, J. Locke, W. D. Howells, 
Phelps has done yeoman service in writ- Maurice Hewlett, and others. 

ing this little book, which should be read Further particulars to follow 


by, thoee whe don't know Mr: Marshall |} FB DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 














try to make it out. 


After some quite fascinating 
@ations the author continues: 





Automobile || |: 


By JOHN A. POST 
Company of New York. —— 
An accident guide for owners inured 
and aminsured, 


E. P.Dutton & Ce., 681 Sth Av..X.Y. 
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T is not often, outside of fairy tales, 
that, an author gains almost over 
night the attention of a whole coun- 
try’s reading public.as the Spanish 

Novelist, Blasco Ibanez, has done with the 
people of the United States. The sudden 
recognition of his merits-is a uiique in- 
cident in literary. history, alt! 
yet. to be seen whether or not the ‘favor 
accorded to his war novel, ** The ‘Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,"* will be ex- 
~ tended to his other works. . Fer some time 
he has been. famous in Europe and ac- 
eounted in his own and other osuntries 
among the leading Spanish novelists of 
the present time. But America, persis- 
tently holding almost as aloof from Eure- 


pean.literature as from European politics. 
has neither known .nor cared about. him. | 


Three of his novels, published at various 
times during the last dozen years, have 
been quite neglected. Last Fall E. P. 
~ Dutton & Co. published ** The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” the importance of 
which was at once recognized by THE NEw 
Youx Times Boox Revirw. The book met 
with early success. No other war novel, 
except possibly Mr. Wells's “ Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through,” has even equaled its 
sales, and it has gone,by leaps and bounds 
far beyond everything else, and still con- 
tinues its astonishing salés. And now the 
public.are to have ample opportunity to 
extend their favor to some of his other 
novels. For the Duttons are bringing out, 
with an introduction by Mr. Howells, his 
“In the Shadow of the Cathedral,” which 
they first published ten or a dozen years 
ago, only to see it slip at once into the 
Great Darkness which awaits the mafority_ 
of books and out of which few ever 
emerge, as this one is about to do. The 
Duttons will also send forth in the Spring 
his latest novel, ‘* Mare Nostrum,”’ an- 
other war story, but dealing with subma- 
rine depredations. And his ‘* The Cabin,”’ 
which found very few readers when first 
published, a year or two ago, by Alfred 
A. Knopf, will be brought out by that 
house in a new and revised edition and it 
will also be included in the Spring addi- 
tions to Boni & Liveright’s @iodern Li- 
brary Series, 


Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer has witten an 
account of the important happenings in his 
long and busy life, which will bs published 
Jater in the year. Its title is not yet de- 
cided upon, but will probably be ** Startling 
Incidents in My Sixty Years’ Gereer at the 
Bar and in Public Life.” 


Among the books which the George H. 
Doran Compasy will publish on Jan. 25 
will be “ Shaking Hands with England,” 
by Charles Hanson Towne, editor of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. Mr. Towne was a mem- 
ber of the first party of American editors 
who went to England in the Summer of 
1918 for the purpose of strengthening the 
bond between the mother country and her 
one-time colonies. He was presented to 
the King and Queen, and also met Presi- 
dent Poincaré. 


Mrs. Joyce Kilmer will have a book of 
her own verse, ‘* Candles That Burn,” 
published shortly by the George H. Doran 
Company. She has also started upon a 
lecture tour in which she gives a talk on 
“ Catholic Women Poets ’’ and reads from 
their works.. 


The Macmillan Company will bring out 
this month a new volume by Dr. James H. 
Snowden, whose works on the philosophy 
and psychology of religion are already well 
* known, Its title will be “‘ The Coming of 
the Lord: Will It Be Premillennial? ’’ and 
it aims to set forth the true nature of the 
Kingdom of God as a reality now being 
established in the world. : 

Edward Allen, author of ‘* Keep- 
ing the Fighters Fit ’’ and during the lat- 
ter half of the war a’special represetitative 
of the War Department’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, has undertaken 
the editarial direction of The ‘National 
Marine, a monthly magazine’ which advo- 
cates an American merchant marine. Mr. 
Allén was formerly editor of Travel. 


That the people of the United States love 
and are proud of théir Marine Corps is 
proved by the number of Spring books deal- 
ing with it and celebrating its heroic 
achievements during the war. In addition 
to several already published, two more 
volumes will soon be forthcoming, “ With 
the Help of God and a Few Marines,” 
by Brig. Gen. A. W. Catlin, which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish, will 
give a first-hand account of wit "he 6th 
Regiment of the Mariaes did in Prance last 
Sumner at the battle of Belleau Wood, at 
Soissons, and elsewfftre. The author was 
then Colonel Catlin, and the commander 
of the regiment. In this book the com- 
tmaander telis the story, but in “Dear Folks at 
Heme,” which the Hougliton Mifflin Com- 
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As * * vat 


“pany Wil soon jiaivé Shady, the men them- 
gelves are the authors. For it will be com- 
Piled from the letters of the marines from 


_ the battlefield to-their friends at home 


and ‘will cover their entire service, from 
their voyage: overseas to their triumphal 
—parade im Paris after the. victory... The 
letters were were collected by the Marine Head- 
“Washington and. have been 

edited by Courtney Ryley Cooper, compiled 
by Corporal Kemper F. Cowing, and illus- 
trated by. Private\Morgan Dennis. 


Professor Lynn Harold Hough’s lecture 
on‘ ‘' Britain's, Contribution to Victory,” 


-which he delivered in Chicago on. British 


Day, last Dec. 7, has been published, in 
— aides ‘eliaae ae 

by Northwestern University and can be 
‘obtained by .writing to that institution at 
Evanston, Il. Professor Hough was sent 
to Britain by the Lindgren Foundation of 
Northwestern University to interpret 
America’s ideals and purposes, and this 
address, now put into permanent form, is 
his first message to America concerning 
British spirit and achievements. 


Lyman B. Sturgis, formerly ofthe Sturgis 
& Walton Company, is now with the Cen- 
tury Company as head of the book edi- 
torial department. 

“Common Cause,’’ by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, which the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will publish this month, is a story of 
the war as it was fought to a finish in a 
Mid-West American city between the forces 
ot pro-Germafilsm and militant patriots. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are publishing Presi- 
dent Wilson's study of ‘‘ The State ’’ in a 
special edition revised by Edward Elliott, 
Professor of International Law and Politics 
at the University of California and tlle 
President’s brother-in-law. The revision 
has been made with the co-operation of 
President Wilson. 

Edward N. Teall, formerly of the Prince- 
ton University Press, is now associated 
with the Marshall: Jones Company, Boston, 
where he has taken charge of publicity 
work. 


Irvin 8. Cobb has been notified by M. De 
Billy, Deputy High Commissioner of 
France, that that country has made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

———— 

Bill and Mable, the rookie and his sweet- 
heart who won fame and caused uproarious 
laughter last Summer when the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company published Lieutenant 
Edwarf Streeter’s book, ‘‘ Dere Mable,’’ 
will resume their correspondence in two 
books, both of which are on the Spring 
list of the Stokes.Company. One will be 
Lieutenant Streeter’s continuation of the 
rookie’s love letters, ‘‘ That’s Me All Over, 
Mable,’’ and the other by Florence Eliza- 
beth Summers will take up the sweet- 
heart’s side of the correspondence in 
“ Dere Billi: Mable’s Love Letters to Her 
Rookie."” y 


Captain Peter B. Kyne, author of the 
** Cappy Ricks’ stories and *' The Valley 
of the Giants,’’ who was in France with 
the 144th Field Artillery, recently returned 
to the United States, bringing with him a 
little French boy whom he had salvaged 
from the wreckage of Northern France. 
The child had lost both parents and all his 
relatives and wad wandering about alone 
when he was found by Captain Kyne, who 
will adopt him. 


The biography of the famous British ex- 
plorer and big gam hunter, Frederick 
Courteriay Selous, has been written by J. 
G. Millais and will be published shortly by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


LATEST WORKS 
OF FICTION 
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natural -history of the region is unob- 
trusively imparted, which should be of 
yalue if it all checks out, especially the 
discovery of a tribe of red-haired, blue- 
eyed Indians. Thd main fault of the 
er SE: ena, — 


DIANA OF THE MOORLAND 


DIANA OF THE MOORLAND. 
‘Tracy. New York: Edward 57 Goae. 
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charming and convincing a heroine “ 
ters ’’ whenever she is amused. 


the insidious allurements of stock gam- 
bling and industrial enterprise in the cen- 
tres of metropolitan gayety by degenerate 
scions of historic families, which was so 
lamentably prevalent up to the outbreak 
of the war, is the theme of this novel. 
The English title if inadequate and does 
injustice to so admirable and timely a de- 
piction as the plot reveals of the charm 
of French provincial life and landscape, 
of the virtues of steadfast faith, honor, 
and self-sacrifice which are the abiding 
racial qualities of the ndbles and farmers 
dwelling in those picturesque old chateaux 
and farmsteads. timely in this 
turbulent era is the revelation of economic 

and social ener Ge ee ee 
Paris which before the war opened t 
ears of both working people —_ fortunate, 


quillity of their country ‘lives and lure 
them to the — of health; piness, 
and Fhe Bae in the oo on sag of exploita- 
tion and Parisian pleasu 


The story of the downfall of 

Count Bruno de Saint-. rt —— “the 

guidance of Harmmster 

and Daniel Dietzch has fitness and warp- 

—— for those in all countries who are eager 

to desert good country which are 
the source of their vitality and the 

wark of the larger patri . 


plete the role of the hero, Jacques de la 
Feriandiére, a —— champion of the old 
aristocracy of rural France. Particularly 
—— are the character and 2 
fate — ue old Countess Elizabeth, Bruno 





« PUBLIC UTILITY FINANCE 
THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC 


fius, New York: The Ronald Press —— 


This ts a book for the times. Never has 
financing been done on a greater scale 
than it must be done in the near future, 
and never under conditions of greater un- 
settlement of principles. We are wavering 
between Government regulation and owner- 
ship, and there must be a rearrangement 
of securities under either. Rates of tnter- 
est are disturbed by the quality of high- 
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A Book-Lover’s Holidays 
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Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
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in France 


THE. ONE BOOK that 
tells the story of the 
American Army in France 


By Major 
Frederi ck “Pal ‘AFP 


“Its appeal is not merely to the 
tactician or the milifaty student, 
but to. every American” * 

‘The Outi, * 


At Any Bookstore, $2.00 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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- ROUND-HOUS 


How Robert Louis Stevenson Put Life into a “T. ired Business Man”. 


a man leaped through and landed on the floor. Before he 
got to-his feet, I had clapped a pistol to his back... . I 
heard ‘Alan shout as if for-help . . ~ one‘of the seamen while he 
was ged with the others, had: run in under his guard. ‘and 
caught hith about the body. Alan was dirking him: with: his left 
hand, but the fellow clung like a leech. Another had broken ‘in . 

“had his cutlass raised.“ The door was thronged with their 

. I thought we were lost, and. catching-up my Gutlass,. fell 
on them in-flank... .-. Siege 

**The story was Stevengon’s ‘Kidnapped.’ It carried me along | 
in headlong fashion: I had picked up the book one evening when 
I felt jaded and weary. As I read it I felt the tide of youth, the 
thrill of adventure, surging through me. 

“Stevenson had certainly played a trick on me. Just because 
people told me I ought to read him, I neglected him. Then, 
amofig my Christmas presents I got a bookcase. I had to fill the ' 
shelves. I read Scribner’s offer of the famous Thistle ‘edition of 
Stevenson at less than half price and on éasy terms, “I sent for a 
set and then I found that the books I had bought merely because 


sf Bee glass of the skylight was dashed in.a thousand pieces, and 


- @f ‘the reputation of the author and the beauty .of the bindings 


a” 


. g¢t is human--throbbing with life. ~All of! Stevenson’s love of ° 


proved to be-ten times more popular with my family and myself 
than any book we had ever read.. 

+ “Here was a miracle of a writer—a man whose English was 
a delight; who never offended with crude, careless work, but: who 
yet crowded his pages with pirates, swashbucklers, devil-may-care 
heroes, ‘Ladies from Hell’ on their native heath; desperate villains, 
delightful heroines; a writer who combined .in his art ‘the color 
and romatice of Scott, the humor of Dickens, and the dash and 
thrills of Dumas. 

“Out of the period of the World War my folks and: myself 
ywere emerging with a thirst for tales of adventure and travel; for 
romances of earth’s out-of-the-way places. Here. were these 
tastes:abundantly, delightfully satisfied. Stevenson didn’t go into 
my bookcase: » He stayed on our reading table. ‘He’s one of ‘the 
family.” — — 

Me experierice of this enthusiast will be your experience when 
you secure.a set of the Thistle Stevenson. Most of the books 
you bay never. become any’ more-to you than’ just books, but this 


youth, his: love ‘of romance, glows from the pages. 

No matter what your taste in literature may be, Stevenson 
satisfies it, The mother seeking nursery vérses finds them ‘in 
A) Child’s Garden of Verse”; the person who loves clever essays 
and delicious’ philosophy finds them in “Familiar Studies of ‘Men 


and Books,” “The Vailima Letters,” ete those who are fond of - 
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travel tales find thém in “An Inland 

Voyage,” “Travels With a Donkey,” 

etc.; those who like weirdness or mystery or 
ical:stories find them in “Dr. 
Tide’'; and the great mass who:like intense. plots;thrilling epi 5 
and hairbreadth escapes will-find them in the fullest measyre in: 
“Kidnapped,” . “The ‘Master of Balantrae,” “Treasure Island,” 
and-in the rest of. the immortal Stevenson narratives... 2. © => 
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», Not until these twenty-five profusely illustrated volumescome: 
before you as a pany. 


into your home; not until they are spread out 


orama of all that is best in :literature, can you 
amazing value that lies in the offer made to you. 
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There has been one standard authoritative illustrated-edition of. - 
Stevenson that-has stood out like a monument an the cheaply’3 4 
bound™and printed incomplete, unauthorized sets ‘of this. famous’ ; 
author. That edition’is the Thistle, the standard retail: price of: _ 
which ‘was $60.00. At this price a sufficient quantity was.sold to pay’ 
for the expensive plates used fo print this edition.. Therefore, when’ 
months ago the project was formed to issue the edition ~ 
at Jess than half of its former price, the publishérs had the advantage 
of practically no cost for plates, in addition to having sufficient paper: 
on hand — at pre-war prices. The Stevenson heirs ¥ cO- 
operated in t is movement to bring the Thistle edition within the 
reach of the ordinary purse by agreeing to accept less royalties. ~All 
this has worked, out so that to-day Charles Scribner’s Sons-is ables 
to offer the public the works of Stevenson, in bindings that fittingly 
match the superb contents, at 4 price that makes this: the biggest: 


book bargain of the decade. 
Act Before Price Advarices 

The second Thistle edition will prob- 

ably cost much more to produce. is 

‘ mean a substantial advance 

in price. To make sure of se- 

curing your set at less half 

the regular price, your order 

should be sent to us at once. 

Find out atourexpenseifSte- 

venson is what we say he 

is—the most delightfu/ 

author that has ever 

_ entered your home. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS,-597 Fifth Ave, .: 
New York - 


Send me, all charges prepaid, 
‘ “eompleté set of Robert. Louis 
‘Stevenson's ‘ Thistle. ‘edition, jin . 25 
volumi¢s, bound. in. attractive red.cloth, 


— tf ibdoks‘dre-not sat- 





thin 5 days at 
it send, you $1 at 
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